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Hellenic Civilization. Edited by G. W. Botsford and E. G. 
SiHLEE. New York: Columbia University Press, 1915. Pp. 
xiii+719. $3.75 net. 

This imposing volume forms part of a somewhat ambitious series, entitled 
"Records of Civilization," that is now being published under the editorial 
direction of Professor James T. Shotwell, of Columbia University, and a number 
of distinguished co-workers. The mtention of the editors is to make accessible 
to the layman the sources which are of especial importance for the under- 
standing of western civilization, and at the same time to give some idea of the 
critical and exegetical work of modern scholars in those fields. The sources 
are given in English translation, with introductions and explanatory notes in 
which are set forth the matters essential to an intelligent understanding of the 
text. Bibliographical notes are appended for the use of readers who may wish 
to pursue more special study. The series is intended, not to foster or develop 
an inclination to dilettante scholarship, but to give to the reader or student 
who has acquired a genuine interest in the antecedents of modern civilization 
the benefit of that encouragement and inspiration which attend upon even a 
slight approach to the original sources. 

The volume under discussion is an exception to the general plan of the 
series, which is to present documents in full. It is "necessarily an anthology," 
since "the very wealth of the literary and monumental remains of Greek civili- 
zation renders any other treatment impossible." After a terse introductory 
chapter on "The Sources of Hellenic History" several hundred selections of 
varying length are set forth ranging in time from Homer to Palladas of Alex- 
andria and in character from the finest passages of the greatest masters to in- 
consequential scraps of private correspondence. These cover every phase 
of Hellenic life and thought, and are grouped in eighteen chapters, according 
to a partly topical and partly chronological principle of arrangement. Short 
introductions precede the selections, the explanatory notes are placed at the 
foot of the page, and at the close of each chapter is a rather full bibliography of 
the topics treated. To illustrate by typical examples, the chapter on " General 
Political Conditions" (479-404 B.C.) contains Aristotle's account of the reforms 
of Aristides, generous selections from Aristophanes' satire on the courts of 
Athens, Herodotus' fancied debate on government, the whole of the satirical 
little essay of the pseudo-Xenophon on Athenian democracy, Aristotle's 
summary of the ideal state of Hippodamus, the funeral oration of Pericles, the 
speech of the Corinthians at Sparta in 432, Thucydides' account of the revolu- 
tion at Corcyra, and the accompanying reflections on the evils of party strife. 
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"Private and Criminal Law" (of the same period) is represented by the Gor- 
tynian code and the decree ordering the republication of the Draconian laws on 
homicide. In still another chapter, the advanced state of scientific knowledge 
in the Hellenistic period is strikingly presented by Strabo's description of 
Alexandria and the Museum, selections dealing with ancient medicine and 
surgery (vivisection, the circulation of the blood, and the use of anaesthetics), 
Eratosthenes' computation of the earth's circumference, Strabo's observations 
on the spherical shape of the earth, the propositions of Aristarchus and his 
heliocentric theory, Hipparchus' remarks on the value of astronomy, an 
account of Hieron's gigantic ship, and animadversions of Polybius on the 
method and aims of historical criticism. Professor Botsford is responsible 
for the introductory chapter, the choice and arrangement of the excerpts, the 
bibliographies, most of the special introductions and notes, and many trans- 
lations. Professor Sihler has made many translations and revised others. 
Other scholars have shared in the work, notably Professor Westermann, who 
contributed chapter xvi in its entirety. 

Professor Botsford's introductory survey of the sources is dear, concise, 
and critical, as was to be expected. Especially worthy are his discussions of 
Thucydides (pp. 25 ff.), Aristophanes (pp. 35 f.), and Demosthenes (pp. 47 f.). 
In identifying Plato so unreservedly as he does with extreme oligarchs of the 
worst stamp, he shows less than his usual keen insight (pp. 51 ff.). Exception 
may also be taken to a few points of minor importance, such as the pairing 
(p. 8) of the churl Thersites with the eminently respectable Eumaeus, the 
STos vcfjop/Bos, who, though a slave, was a king's son, and the statement (p. 55) 
that the comedies of Plautus and Terence were translations of "contemporary " 
Greek plays. 

The choice of selections and of bibliographical material shows clearly the 
fine judgment of the editor and his thorough familiarity with the sources as 
well as with the vast literature of modern research. With this general judg- 
ment we must here be content, for, although no collection of this kind can 
accord exactly with all tastes and interests, as the editors have foreseen, the 
discussion of particidars, once entered upon, would prove interminable. But 
one cannot refrain from wondering what consideration induced Professor 
Westermann to exclude utterly from the chapter on "Administration, Industry, 
and Education in the Hellenistic Kingdoms," and from the appended bibUog- 
raphy, any mention of the two documents which are perhaps the most impor- 
tant we possess for Hellenistic education and Hellenistic law, the Eudemus 
inscription from Miletus and the valuable collection of Alexandrian laws con- 
tained in the new Halle papyrus. 

In the majority of cases where published translations of recognized excel- 
lence were available, these have been utilized. The translations made by the 
editors are in general thoughtful and accurate. It is, however, not to be 
expected that in a work of such broad scope a single scholar, or even several, 
no matter how learned they may be, should attain invariable correctness. 
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Consequently, a few faulty or erroneous translations are found here and there 
throughout the work. For lack of space they cannot be discussed here separa- 
tim. The notes, both introductory and explanatory, are clear, concise, and, 
with the exception of a few minor details, accurate. The occasional misprints 
which have crept in are of importance only where they change citations (e.g., on 
p. 82, the Odyssey reference should be to Book 19, and on p. 345 the Medea 
reference should be 1156-66). 

The editor and his co-workers have every reason to be satisfied with their 
work. They have produced a book which should be for the layman an incen- 
tive and a guide to the study of Hellenic life and thought, and for the specialist 
a source of interest and enlightenment on many subjects. 

George Miller Calhoun 
University of Texas 



Die orientalischen Religionen im romischen Eeidentum. By Franz 
CuMONT. Authorized Translation into German by Georg 
Gehrich. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 19 14. Pp. 

xxi+347. M. 5. 

The first French edition of this work appeared in 1906 and the German 
translation by Georg Gehrich in 1910. The present edition, though "revised 
and enlarged," does not differ greatly from its predecessor, which contained 
344 pages. 

The author. Professor Cumont, has long been known as an authority on 
the subject of Roman and oriental religion, and his recent visit to America 
has made him personally known to many scholars here. His writings are 
authoritative and even in their translated form retain their original simplicity 
of arrangement and clarity of statement. 

This work contains eight chapters which are followed (pp. 244-336) by 
notes giving authorities, references, and explanations. This leaves the text 
unincumbered by footnotes and parentheses. The first chapter deals with the 
relations between Rome and the Orient and the influence of the latter on 
Rome's institutions, literature, and art. A discussion of the sources, literary, 
epigraphic, and archaeological, follows. Chap, ii discusses the reasons for 
the spread of the oriental religions, their appeal to emotion and understanding. 
"Es ist der machtvoUe Ruf zu einem neuen Leben, einem ilbernaturlichen 
Dasein in dieser und jener Welt, der die Propaganda ihrer Priester unwider- 
stehlich macht" (p. 54)- 

Chaps, iii, iv, v, and vi discuss respectively the cults of Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Syria, and Persia and their influence on Roman thought. To outline 
these chapters at any length would too greatly extend this review. All are 
of compelling interest, and that on Mithra not least. Though the remark of 
Renan is often quoted, as the author says (p. 184), it is worth repeating: 



